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The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  National  Farm  Program  in  Kontuckj-  during  the  7  years  since  it  was  started: 

INC0I4E;    Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  79  percent  from  1932; 
buying  power  173  percent  from  1939;  farm  real  estate  values  in  igUo  up  kl  percent 
from  1933;  15»952  acres  of  19^  wheat  protected  oy  crop  insurance;  U5S,5?S  hushels 
of  wheat  and  12,235  "bushels  of  corn  put  in  the  Ever-llormal  G-ranary  under  1939  com- 
modity loans;  $63?  3^2,833  loaned  "by  Farm  Credit  Acljnini  strati  on  agencies  from  I933 
to  1939;  de"bts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  990*0^2  under  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration debt  adjustment  service;  U2,U9S,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  dis- 
tributed to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year, 

CONSFRYATIOIT;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil— 22U,700  Kentucky  farmers 
participated  in  the  I939  AAA  program,  representing  about  S3  percent  of  the  State' s 
cropland;  339,933  acres  covered  by  5-year  a^TComents  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  1939;  390,U00  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939* 

SECUHITY;    Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 13»B7U  farm  families  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $U,190,oOO  from  I935  to 
I9HO;  $1,552,95^  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  I7U  ton^jit  families  started 
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toward  ov/nership  iDy  loans  for  farm  purchasos;  6,SlO  miles  of  rural  oloctric  lines 

to  serve  27,5SS  farm  families  made  possible  hy  allotments  of  Rural  Electrification 

farms 

Administration — 14,309  mere  /     getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1933 
than  in  1935. 

DEMOCRACY;    Farmers  Eelp  Rim  0:he  Programs — 120  county  AA/l  offices  with 
3,^S5  county  and  community  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  progr:3m  locally;  120 
county  committees  and  51  tenant  purchase  committoes  working  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Adraini  strati  on;  118  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  12  produc- 
tion credit  associations  in  opcra.tion;  1^  county  land-use  planning  committees 
formed. 


GOITTENTS. 
Part  One;     Farm  Income 
Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page  U  . 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  page  5. 
Farm  purchasing  power,  page  5. and  6. 

Farm  real  estate  values  ajnd  farm  foreclosures,  sales  and  bankruptcies, 

page  7. 

Payments  to  farmers  under  A.  A.  A.  prograjns,  page 
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PART  ONE:    FARM  INCOME 
ZentuclQr  farmers  in  I939  had  79  percent  more  cash  income  thaai  they  had  in 
1932,    Parm  cash  income  in  Zentuclcy  was  $lU6, 766,000  in  1939 .    Government  payments 
accounted  for  $10,995,000  of  this  amotmt  directly.    The  1939  cash  income  was  20 
percent  less  than  in  I929,  when  cash  income  was  $183,000,000.    Cash  income  in  I932 
was  $S2,000,000. 

Suhstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  I932  to  I939  "bj  the  producers  of 
Kentucky's  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  tahle: 


TiffiLE  I.     Cash  Income  Hecoivod  "by  Kentucky  Parmcrs  for 
Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 » 
  With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change  


:  Amouiit  of 

I    Percent  of 

corae  1/ 

Increase, 

:  Increase, 

Commodity 

Cash  In 

!    1939  over 

1939  over 

;  1932 

;  1939  g' 

1932 

1  1932 

(Shousraids  of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

lolDacco 

.  31.960 

!  U9,i69 

!  17,209 

1  5H 

Cattle  and  calves 

:  7.951 

20,292 

!  12.331 

155 

Corn  and  hogs 

!  6,239 

.  IS.'JSU 

!  9.725 

156 

Milk 

.  12,37s 

15.7S9 

3. '411  i 

2S 

Chickens  and  eggs 

!  7.935 

10,174 

2.239 

28 

Sheep  and  lamhs 

•  3.^55 

,  6,031 

2,576 

75 

Wheat 

;  1,017 

1     2,U7S  • 

l,U6l 

Ikk 

Truck  crops 

1,05s 

,      2,076  ! 

1,01s 

96 

Wool 

525 

:     1,'I20  1 

S95  : 

170 

Strawberries 

956 

1,176  ! 

220  ! 

23 

Potatoes 

5l7  i 

1,112  . 

I1.95  ! 

SO 

1/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  "being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 

are  not  strictly  comparable*    Eor  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendo^r  year 
"basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  v/hich  axe  on  a  crop  year  basis  for  1932. 
All  income  fig-ures  in  this  table  exclude  G-ovornmont  payments, 
2/  Preliminary. 

Por  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939  >  including  C-ovornment 


payments,  was  S2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.    Cash  farm  income  was  $U, 6S2,000,000 


in  1932  and  $S, 5^0,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in  aovernment  payments 

Prices  of  Farm  Comraodities 

Better  prices  for  Kentucky' s  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 

in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  state.    The  improvement  in  prices  received  "by 

Kentucky  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following  taole: 

TalDle  II.    Average  Prices  Received  Tdj  Kentucky  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  I932  and  in  I939 


Commoditv 

T  n  7  0 
/  V 

1939  1/ 

• 

V  i-'Oxiars/ 

ViJoiiar  s; 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt  • 

1.25 

1.50 

Hogs 

cwt . 

3.85 

6.U0 

Beef  cattle 

cv/t . 

k.oo 

6.90 

Veal  Calves 

cwt. 

S.90 

Sheep 

CV7t  • 

2.00 

3.30 

Lamhs 

cwt. 

5.  so 

S.90 

Wheat 

Tdu. 

M 

.76 

Corn 

DU. 

••39 

.63  2/ 

Oats 

hu. 

.26 

.Uo 

Barley 

"bU. 

.3S 

.5^ 

Rye 

hu. 

M 

.68 

Potatoes 

DU. 

.6k 

.82 

Apples 

"bu. 

.81 

.80 

Wool 

11:. 

.12 

.25 

Butter 

•19 

.23 

Chi ckens 

To. 

.loh 

.126 

Sggs 

doz. 

.119 

.153 

Tohacco 

To. 

.101 

.158 

IJ  Preliminary 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 


Parm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  hy  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929  to 
^932,  hut  fa-rm  income  declined  more.    Prom  1932  to  1939  there  was  en  increase  in 
"both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers,  "but  farm  income  increased  more.  Thus 
farm  "buying  power  fell  off  from  1929  to  I932  and  climhod  ui^ward  from  I932  to  1939 . 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  buying  pov/er  in  I939  ^^as  172  percent 
as  much  as  in  I932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.    In  other  words,  fanners  were 


^  able  to  -buy  a"bout  as  much  in  I939  as  in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  I932. 

In  Kentucky  farm  purchasing  power  in  I939  was  I73  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  107  percent  of  the  I929  level.    Thus  Kentucky  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a 
position  to  huy  73  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  I932  and  7 
percent  more  than  in  I929. 

The  farmer »  s  huying  power  codi  olso  "bo  shovm  "by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  to  prices  paid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  measurement  is 
not  availahle  on  a  state  "basis,  IContuck^'-  farmers  naturally  "benefited  from  nation- 
wide improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

Por  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  2o  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932.    The  following  table,  comparing  I939  and  I932,  shows  the  unit 
exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commodi- 
ties that  are  important  in  Kentucky. 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 
Specified  G-roups  of  Com-moditios  Important  in  Kentucky. 


All  farm  products 
Meat  animals 
(drains 

Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 


Percent  of  Base  Period 
1910-191^4  


1932 

:  1939 

61 

77 

59  '. 

91 

hi 

i  60 

78 

S6 

77  ! 

72 

Percent 
Change 
1939  over 


*Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  I9IO-1U  base. 

Farm  Heal  Estate  Values 

Grains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 

real  estate  values  on  Kentucky  farms.    In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the  value  of 

farm  real  estate  was  only  SO  percent  of  the  period  before  the  V/orld  War.  Prom 


this  low  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Kentucky  rose  to  II3  percent  of 
pre-w?T  for  the  year  ending  Moxch  19U0.    Thus  Kentucky  farmers  found  their  real 
estate  worth  about  ^1  percent  more  early  in  I9U0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933, 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19U0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  V/ar,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933,    The  l5  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  19^  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosujres,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 
Along  v/ith  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932t  there  were  more 

voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Kentucky  szid  fewer  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Kentucl-sy  farms  were  33*1  P®^  thousand  for  the 

year  ending  March  1939 »  compared  \idth  21.0  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 

1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nujnbor  of  forced  farm  solos  in  the  state  declined 
from  kZ,0  for  the  year  ending  Uoxch  1933  to  only  10.5  V^^  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939 . 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  Kentucky  dropped  from  a  total  of  lo7  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1933  to  2S  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939- 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  lo.S  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  yeax  ending 
March,  I939,  djtA  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5U.I  per  thousand  to  16.8  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  1933  to  1939. 
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All  Phases  of  I-vm  Progrnm  ContrilputQ  to  I ncomo  IrnprovcmGiit 

Farmers  of  Zentuckj'-  received  $.10,917 » 000  in  conservation  payments  \inder  . 
the  1937  program,  $3,^9,750  under  the  I93S  program,  and  an  estimated  $9,SU7,59S 
under  the  1939  p^r'ogram,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  "UJider  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  farmers  of  the  state 
received  an  estima^ted  $709 j 57^       parity  payments  on  their  1933  production.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  3O1  1939 »  Kentucky  cotton  producers  received  $109»S60 
under  the  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1937- 

Por  the  United  Sto-tcs  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  conservation  pro- 
gram totaled  $506,179 ,999»  including  county  associa,tion  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  I9U0  program  in  Kantuckj^  979  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
15»952  acres  for  a  production  of  l3o,S62  "bushels  of  wheat.    Premiums  paid  in 
amounted  to  15,932  "bushels,  as  of  May  31,  I9U0.    Under  the  I939  program,  no  poli- 
cies were  issued. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Kentucky  ohtained  $53,3^2,838  in  loans  from  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933»  through  Decemr- 
^er  31,  1939.    In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  numher  of  farmer 
cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

Largest  amount  v/as  loaned  "by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville,  making 
long-term  first  mortgage  loans.    Total  amount  of  Federal  laaid  hajik  loans  outstaaid- 
ing  in  Kentucky  on  Decemher  3I,  1939,  including  loans  m.ade  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  FajmCredit  Administration,  was  $33.S75>157-    1^^-  addition,  $13,^59*323 
of  first  and  second  mortgage  LaJid  Bank  Commissioner  Iodjlis  were  outstanding  on  that 
date. 
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Irom  1933  to  1935  almost  91  porcent  of  Federal  land  "bank  and  Comissioiier 
logois  made  in  Kentucky  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935,  some 
1,07^  Kentucl^  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  $2,933, SOO 
credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  v/hich  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  to 
finance  the  purchases.    'This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which 
had  been  acquired  by  those  r?^'oncios. 

The  12  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  havo  made 
27*39  5  loc-ns  D^gregating  $l6,523,lS2  since  their  organization  in  I93U.    These  as- 
sociations make  loans  for  all  t^'pes  of  short-term  farm  operant  ions.    Loans  out- 
standing on  December  31,  totaled  $3^ 0^3,991. 

The  Louisville  B,aiik  for  Cooperatives  maizes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.    On  December  31>  1939 >  '^^^  Louisville 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  S  Kentuck;^r  cooperatives  aggregating  $28^,^95. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5, 951^000,000  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    Land  bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905»000,000;  Laaid  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loajis,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  nnjnbering  522,  in  six 
years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,^^12,000,000;  in  the  sajiio  period  the  12 
district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bajik  ma^e  loans  aggregating 
$^91,0^7,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Kentucky  1,U59  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
I   Paxm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  by  $990,062  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  3I,  I939,  a  debt 
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^  reduction  of  17.3  percent.    As  a  result  Kentucky  farmers  have  oeon  able  to  pay 
$22,790  in  back  tajces. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  de'bts  "by  ad- 
justments totaling  $SU, 9^2,793  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  "been  alDlo  to 

I  pay  more  th^ji  $U,SoO,000  in  iDack  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

I  Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize    farm  income,  help  to 

stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Kentucky  l,5o^ 
wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  $352,992.^5  on  U5S,6S8  "bushels  of  wheat.    5  corn 

(  loans  under  the  I939  program  aggregated  $6,97^.11  on  12,235  bushels  of  corn. 

I  In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtaaned  loans  on 

their  193S  crop,  totaling  about  $^45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 

i    about  235,000  producers  stored  lo7, 000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 

totaling  about  $115,000,000. 
I    Imports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  v/orld  market.    In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  v;heat  export  prograjn,  llS  million 
bushels  of  whea.t  were  sold  for  export.    Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  e:cport  program.    From  July  1  through  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  exT)ort  of  approximately  2^|  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

Eow  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
}    the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  I93S  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  3k  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.    In  August  I939,  the 
U.  S.  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.    Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about 
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30  cents  over  tho  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  tlie  U.  S.  farmer  was  receiving 
alDOUt  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  heon  hased  on 
the  world  price. 
Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
"brought  about  through  tv/o  t^?^es  of  programs:  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  through  state  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Pood  Order 
Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of  low- 
income  families. 

In  Kentucky  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1333 >  ^2,^98,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodst^viffs  were  distributed  by  the  federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Zentuclqr  included  7»500  barrels  of  corn  meal,  and 
25,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.    In  addition  7,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  was 
bought  for  diversion  to  by-product  uses. 

Up  to  July  1,  I9U0  the  Food  Order  Stomp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Louisville 
and  the  rest  of  Jefferson  County,  end.  Faduci^h  and  the  rest  of  McCracken  Co^onty, 
Covington,  Newport,   whil^others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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'  PiP.T  TWO:     COlTSMYAiTION  Mi)  VflSS  USE  OF  kOrRlZULTUBM.  HSSOimCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  ^entucl^'-  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  program  in  I330  aoout  174,400 
Kentucky  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  72  percent,  or 
S, 216, 000  acres,  was  covered  03''  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  ^4-71,558 
acres  v/as  diverted  from    soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-huilding  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  ahout  2,650,000  acres  as  follov/s:     New  seedings  of  legumes  and  le- 
gume mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  2,157 »S19 
acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  US3>5-^-2  acres;  forest  tree  plantings 
—  2dS  acres;  and  terracing  —  2,5^^  acres. 

Kentucky  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A.  pro- 
grejns.     There  were  190,800  payees  in  the  1237  program  and  2^0,^70  in  the  I938  pro- 
gram.   A^ppli  cat  ions  for  payments  covered  9,171,^17  acres,  or  82  percent  of  the 
croplanA  in  the  State,  under  the  I937  program  and  9,928,300  acres,  or  87  percent 
of  the  croplcnd,  under  the  I938  program. 

Soil-huilding  practices  were  ip^t  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A, A. A.  programs  for  I937  and  I93S: 

Unit  1937  1938 

New  seedings  acres  2,lU8,266  2,6UU,869 

G-reen-manure  and  cover  crops  acres  282, lol  155*303 

Forest  tree  practices  acres  2,057  2, 430 

Fertilizer  rid  line  applications  tons  70U,121  882,358 

Artificird  reseeding  of  r-asturos            Ihs.of  seed  —  1,d40,119 

Terracing                         ^  1»000  ft.    731»000  720,000 

M^alching  acres  85o 

In  the  United  States  as  a  \^holo,  'onder  the  1938  Agricult^jLrnl  Conser^/ation 

Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075*000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 

25,2UH,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5^7,000  tons.  Forest 
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tree  practices  covered  137,000  acres  siid  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected  summer  fallo^^f,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  car- 
ried out  on  15»990,000  acres.    Terracing  v/as  carried  out  to  tlic  extent  of 
392,035,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Kentucky'-  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  ajid  good  land  man.agement.    As  of  December  31>  1939» 
2,lUU  farms  including  339>933  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.  This 
figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  O.C.C.  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service, 

Approximately  72,^97  acres  imsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been  pur- 
chased and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
forestry  end  grazing  under  the  LcJid  Utilization  Progrojn. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  tota3.  of  US, 267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  S2,000  farms  v/ere  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice up  to  Juno  30,  1939.    Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude SS, 0^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation^s  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  1,  I9UC,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  orgoj-iization.  Within 
the  217  orgoiiized  districts  wore  1,000,000  farms. 

-Approximately  S,500,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
boon  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  bettor  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 


'  Forest  Oonsei'vation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  half  of  the  230,000  farms  in  Kentucky  contain  woodland,  and 
farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  ainount  to  5,U00,000  acres,  or  ahout  26  percent  of 
the  State' s  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  puhlic  and  private  lands  in 
Kentucky  have  oeen  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  I9U0.    Under  the  Clarke-MclTory 
law,  v/hich  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  390»^'-00  trees  were  distrihuted  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939 •    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  arc  made  on  farm  lands  under  agroo- 
nont  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Ser^/ice  administers  U21,2S3  acres  in  the  Cumherland  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Zentuckj^.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Vfeeks  Law  more  than 
300,000  low-producing  acres  have  "been  ixi^chased  or  approved  for  purchase  "by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  careful 
management  they  are  rapidly  hcing  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I939  more  than  UO.OOO  people  visited  the  Cumberland 
National  Forost  for  recreation  xDurposos,  many  of  them  using  the  U  developed  cajnp- 
grounds.    2,853,000  ho^ord  feet  of  timhor  valued  at  $9»S93  wore  cut  on  this  Nation- 
al Forost  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939,  73  acres  were  reforested  hy  plojiting,  bringing  the  total  Ha- 
tionnl  Forost  lojid  successfully  planted  in  Kontucliij-  to  73  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forost  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  UO  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  Mc>J.-ch  1933>  about  ^^ 
times  as  much  la:id  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years, 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939  o-^  131*000  acres  of  national  forost  lajid. 
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.         In  the  Prairie  States  Porestrj  Slielter'belt  Project  fo  the  Porest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Groat  Plains,  where  protection  is 
especially  needed, 

Aboiit  31^fOOO  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193^       '^1''-©  farm  forestry 
progrejn  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 
for  farm  planting  under  Porest  Ser^T-ice-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McNary 
law. 

Under  the  A. A. A.  program  in  I93S  ahout  55 » ^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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PART  TERSE:     G-BSATSH  SECURITY  ALnID  BETTER  LIYIxTa  ON  TEE  LAL^ 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equal it^^  of  income  for 
agriculture  a.s  a  whole,  and  na^t ion- wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become  self- 
supporting.    Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  faj7mers  suffering 
from  such  additional  haxidicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  lajid,  unsoimd  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  de'bt. 

Prom  1S35  "to  19^0  in  Zentuckj'',  the  Earm  Seciirity  Administration  aided 
13»S7U  fojTm  fojnilios  with  raral  roha"bilitation  loans  a^g^^gauting  5^,190, 60O  to 
onahlc  then  to  get  a  new  stajrt  an.d  again  'bocomo  self-supporting. 

B7  following  corn-ploto  fa.rm  ajid  home  majiagomcnt  plans  in  1939 >  S^olk  rc- 
ha"bili taction  "borrowers  in  Kentucky  had  aai  average  net  income  01  $65^.^^  per  family 
as  compa.red  v/ith  $533 '29       the  year  "before  they  came  to  E.S.A.  for  help,  aji  in- 
crea.se  of  23  percent,  a-nd  increased  their  ajverage  net  worth  over  and  adove  all 
dehts  iDy  25  percent  in  the  same  period.    Thus  these  fajnilies  had  added  $3»252,Ul5 
to  the  wealth  of  their  communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  incomes  hy  a« 
total  of  $1,16^,709.    The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  ZontuciQ'^  has  borrowed 
$^09. Ho  and  alroadrr  has  repaid  $129.26.    Kentucky  reha'bilitation  "borrowers  in 
1939  p3:*oducod  $3>273»0B6  v;orth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  with 
$2,585»B7S  worth  "before  entering  the  Earm  Security  Admini  strait  ion  program.  In 
1939  those  families  crmnod  on  average  of  27^  quarts  of  f raits  and  vegetables  per 
family,  for  home  co n stamp t ion;  produced  an  a.vera^e  of  5S2  gallons  of  milk  per  faxii- 
ly;  ajid  an  average  of  ^.6h  tons  of  forage  per  famil^r.    Rehabilitation  borrowers  in 
Kentucky  are  nov;  operating  an  average  of  101  acres,  an  increa.se  of  S.2  acres  since 
they  came  to  the  program.    This  increased  a.croage,  while  not  adding  materially  to 
the  production  of  cozrnercial  crops,  has  maintained  a.  better  diet  for  those  fajnilies. 


At  the  clofse  of  1939*  20,131  Kentucky''  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $1,5[)2,95^« 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  IJ^ 
tenant  families  in  Kentucky'-  as  of  Docemhor  31f  1939i  aggregating  $1,320, 100, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/holc,  from  1935  tD  19^0,  the  Parm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  o00,000  farm  families  v/ith  rohahilitation  loans* 
By  following  complete  fairm  and  home  management  plans j  360,000  of  these  "borrowers 
covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  '^^-^  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  above  all  debts 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  homo  consumption  by  6kfo.  The 
average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  v/orth  by  more  thfixi  $230.^2  since 
coming  into  the  program.. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totaling  more 
than  $3705000,000  since  1935*    Although  those  loan.s  are  usually  made  for  a  period  01 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  an^  otl.er  source  alreadj?-  have  repaid  more  than  $130,000,000 
into  the  U.  So  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  80  percent  of 
these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhe ad-Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  3I,  1939« 
Rural  Electrification 

By  Jime  30>  1939»  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Kentucky  aggregating  $7,3^9*720  for  the  construction  of  6,810  miles  of 
line  to  serve  27,588  farm  families. 

By  Jime  30,  1939,  27,789  or  7.7  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  8,U80,  or  3*0  perc^ent  having  central  station 
service  before  the  R.E.A.  began  opera.tions  in  1935*    This  is  a  net  increase  of 


lU, 309  farms  or  iSS.J  percent.    Surveys  showed  that  35^  of  Kentucky  farms  served 
"by  R.E.A.  lines  have  washing  machines;  75  percent  have  electric  irons;  155^  have 
electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick  "brooders 
and  poult rjT"  lighting  ib.yo  gained  favor  since  the  "bogiiining  of  the  program. 

There  were  2k  REA-financed  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  "by  Septomher 
1|  1939»  (Several  of  the  Kentuckj^  projects  ha.ve  the  advantage  of  low-cost  powbr 
from  T.V^AO. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole^  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  U00,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  RSA- sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooporatively  managed.    The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  present 
time.    Approximately  -25  percent  of  American  farms  v/ere  electrified  by  January  1, 
19^-'-0,  compared  with  10o9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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PAHT  PCim:    STESNO[i}E21]\ri2i[G-  DlMOGPu^OY  THEOUG-H  THE  '^Km  PROC-EAK 
Democracy  has  "been  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 

from  1933  ^0  the  present.    Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsihil 

ity  for  local  administration^ 

Ahout  6  million  of  the  nation^s  6,S00,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Kentucky  and  in  the 

United  States  since  the  AAA  "began  in  I933  was  as  follows: 

Kentuck;^^       Number  of  contracts  United  States 

accepted  by  AAA 

193^  k.oje  1^33  1,625,912 

193'+  105<,'^5S  l^r-+  3,105,110 

1335  133,12s  is:d  3,339,779 

1936  1/  3,103  i9;-6  1/  291,652 

1^/  Vfinter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  Jcinuary  6,  1936« 

ICentuclcy  Number  of  payees  un.der  the  United  States 

Agr  i  c  ill  tur al  C  on  s  e rv  •  r  i  ^gr am  • 

1936  17^/103  15"^6  3,BS0,V47 

1937  130,500  l-:7  35  7^3o90U 
19;^S  2Uc,47l  iv^.g  5,2^3,796 
1939  22U,  700  19:,9  5,76^,260 

The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Kentucky  farmers  show  the  dem^ind  for 

full  application  of  the  A.A.A.  programs^    Important  referenda  in  which  Kentucky 

farmers  participated  kqtq  as  follows: 

Nature  of  Referendum       Date      Votes  of  Participating  Farmers  Percent 

Pbr.  A.^airs  t  Por 


Corn-hogs  Oct,  I93U  S,S37  797  92 

Cotton  (Bankhead  Act  Dec.  I93U  l,lo9  ^11  7^ 

Wheat  May,  I935  3,S0U  2&6  93 

Tobacco:    Burley  July, 1935  72,053  3,S76  95 

Fire-cured  July,19"';5  l^cl37  1,156  92 

Dark  air-cured  July,1935  10,33^+  b2S  Sk 

Corn-hogs  Oct.  I935  2^,751  SkO  97 

Cotton  Mar.  I93S  1,8^2  3S7  S3 

Tobacco:  Fire,  and  dark  air-  Mar.  I93S  22,325  ^,7^3  82 

cured 

Burley  A-pr.  193^  10U,SQ0  9,75^  92 

Cotton  Doc.  193s  1,190  30s  79 

Tobacco:  Burley              cured  Dec.  193S  92,^56  33,S17  73 

Fire  and  dark  air-/  Dec.  I93S  15,623  8,^15  65 

Cotton                                  '  Dec.  I939  1,251  60  95 
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Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organir^ed  and  developed  -ojider  State  laws  "by 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  Districts         meajis  of  these  Districts  farmers  can  co- 
opordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thorougKLj  along  watershed  lines  with 
technical  assistejice  often  being  furnished  by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  hy  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  .ggri cultural  proolems,  and  h.o\\^ 
Federal,  State,  and  local  ag..'i cultural  services  can  uost  ho  appli^  i.  Represen- 
tative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  memhors  of  both  county  and 
community  plonnirg  committees.    In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what 
all  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities^ 

In  Eentucl^s  l-l-  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  223  farmer 
members,  have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0« 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approxim-ately  135>000  farmers  served  on 
A. A. A.  comjnittees;  there  v/ero  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenant 
Purchase  Coimitteos ;  and  approximatelj^  IsS^O  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3»700  active  National  Farm  Loans  Associations,  and  52S  Prodiiction  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of      •   1939  participating 
as  members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  55^000  as  members  of  com- 
Dunity  Land  Use  Planning  Committees, 


r 


